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Christ Church, Boston 


By SuzANNE FOLEY 


HE brick church with its lofty 

spire in Boston’s north end arouses 

a sense of patriotism in Americans 

who recall its important contribution to 

the cause of colonial independence. How 

significant it is then that the Georgian 

architecture of the building and _ the 

Church of England liturgy followed 

therein were an integral part of the Eng- 

lish tradition. Christ Church, Boston, be- 

gun in I 723, was the first great Georgian 
church in America. 

An evaluation of the architecture of this 


> 


church in terms of the inspirations and in- 
fluences from which it grew and the per- 
sonalities and tastes by which it was shaped 
is important in defining its significance in 
the development of American architec- 
ture. The most complete architectural 
study of Christ Church, Boston, was 
made by Norman Morrison Isham in 
“Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land.” * By external evidence he estab- 
lishes its relation to English prototypes and 
develops an hypothesis for the origin of 


the design. ‘This method is valuable in de- 
fining the stylistic character of the build- 
ing. An analysis of the surviving docu- 
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ments: deeds, letters, vestry records, bills 
and receipts for construction,” in the light 
of the personalities and circumstances in- 
volved, more specifically creates the form 
and fabric of the building, as well as de- 
fining it as an architectural expression of 
its day. 

Boston, at the time Christ Church was 
begun in 1723, was a town of more than 
12,000 people.” It was completing its 
third decade under the Province Charter 
and was back on its feet after the losses of 
men and goods from the Indian wars at 
the end of the seventeenth century. Un- 
der the new charter the old order of things 
had changed. Church and State were sep- 
arated; all religious sects, excepting “pa- 
pists,” were enfranchised. The Church of 
England was an accepted institution. The 
advent of the royal governors brought life 
and color to the drab Puritan town.* Of 
the two main parts of town the older sec- 

Epiror’s Nore: This study was undertaken 
in connection with a seminar in eighteenth-cen- 
tury American architecture under John Cool- 
idge of the Fogg Museum at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Miss Foley was then completing her grad- 
uate work towards a Master’s degree. 
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tion, centering around the town house op- 
posite the main wharf, conceded in fash- 
ion to the north end, more densely built 
up and the attraction of many wealthy 
and prosperous citizens. 

The great fire of 1711 took its toll in 
the older part of town and was followed 
by a widespread building boom, lasting 
until the 1740’s. In 1722 there were 
eleven churches in Boston, most of which 
were built after the 1711 fire. The seven 
in the older part of the city included the 
fabrics of the Church of England, built 
in 1688, the Quakers and the French 
Huguenots which were on back streets, 
while the four Congregational meeting- 
houses occupied sites on the main inter- 
sections in the town. Of the four churches 
in the north end the Baptist meetinghouse 
was obscurely placed on the Mill Pond 
while the three Congregational meeting- 
houses were situated on the main streets 
in the center of the north end’s activity. 
One of these, the Old North, was led by 
the colorful Mathers. 

With the shift in the type of English- 
men coming to Boston under the regime 
of the royal governors, the Church of 
England ministry necessarily expanded; 
and it did so in all freedom, not without 
ostentation and pride. The north end was 
the desirable section in which to build the 
second Anglican church in Boston. The 
site purchased on Salem Street at the foot 
of Hull Street was, however, several 
blocks from the hub of the north end. 

The move toward building the church 
originated within the congregation of 
King’s Chapel in a proclamation and 
subscription paper: 


Laus Deo: Boston, New England 
The second day of September, 1722. At the 
request of Severall Gentlemen, who had pur- 
chased a piece of Ground at the North End of 
Boston to build a church on, The Reverend Mr. 





Samuel Myles ordered his Clerk to give Not! 
to his Congregation That all those who were 
willirte to Contribute towards Erecting an- 
other Church at the North end of Boston wee 
desired to meet at King’s Chappel the Wednes- 
day following. 

Agreeable to which Notification Severa!] 
Persons assembled, and Chose Mr. John Barnes 
Treasurer; Thomas Graves, Esqr., Messrs 
George Cradock, Anthony Blount, John Gib- 
bons, Thomas Selbey, and George Monk a Com- 
mittee to receive subscriptions and build a 
Church on Said Ground at the North end of 
Boston. 


The Preamble to the Subscription 
Whereas, the Church of England at the 
South part of Boston is not large enough to 
contain all the people that would come to it; 
and Sev erall well disposed Persons having ai- 
ready bought a piece of ground at the North 
part of said Town to build a Church on .. .° 


While this paper mentions that “‘Severall 
Gentlemen . . . had purchased a piece of 
Ground at the North End of Boston to 
build a church on... ,” the deed, which 
was not recorded until ten days later on 
September 12, Anthony 
Blount alone purchased the land.” It is 
assumed that he and the “‘Severall Gen- 
tlemen”’ 


shows that 


had arranged previously with 

Nathaniel Henchman for the purchase. 
Thirteen Nathaniel 

Henchman had bought this lot, which was 


years earlier 
in the block on Salem Street between 
Love’s Lane and Charter Street, to- 
gether with a larger lot on Salem Street, 
extending from Love’s Lane to Bennet 
Street, from the widow of Edward 
Peggey.’ Blount bought the smaller lot in 
172 
Salem Street, 121 feet on the north side, 
58 feet in the rear and 111 feet on the 
south, for £100. Two factors would con- 
tribute to the selection of this site for the 


2, which measured 59!2 feet on 


new church. Land was apparently less ex- 


pensive back on Salem Street than near 


the docks, as well as being out of the way 
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of the three Congregational meeting- 
houses. The predetermined size of the 
lot purchased set a limitation on the di- 
mensions of the building. It is interesting 
to note that the church structure built 
(over-all dimensions: 96!4.feet by 51% 
feet) just fits the lot. 

The direct source of the plans for 
Christ Church, as is often the case with 
eighteenth-century American §architec- 
ture, has been unknown and, therefore, 
has offered opportunity for speculation. A 
popular solution has been that the plans 
were obtained from England, especially 
because of the acknowledged debt of the 
design to the architecture of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren.” ‘There is no documenta- 
tion in the extensive records of the church 
of any negotiation, payment or receipt of 
plans from England. Correspondence 
with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, of which Christ 
Church was a missionary parish, in no way 
indicates that the Society supplied a set of 
plans of any sort to Christ Church.’ If a 
set of plans of English origin had been ac- 
quired by the Building Committee from a 
local source, such as the print dealer, Wil- 
liam Price, the expenditure would have 
been recorded in the detailed account of 
the building expenses kept by the Treas- 
urer,’° 

In the planning of eighteenth-century 
New England churches one of two prac- 
tices was followed: (1) The Building 
Committee of laymen engaged an outside 
“architect” in the colonies to furnish 
plans, as was the case with the second 
King’s Chapel of 1749 designed by Peter 
Harrison and Trinity Church, Newport, 
Rhode Island, 1726, by Richard Mun- 
day, or (2) the Building Committee had 
on it one man who determined the archi- 
tectural form of the building and worked 
out with the builder the application of his 
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ideas in the construction. ‘The latter situ- 
ation is more difficult to crystalize, as the 
dilettante’s influence can only be inferred 
from the documents, and the result of his 
influence is dependent in the finished 
product on the skill of the builders. Such 
a situation existed in the building of the 
First Baptist Church in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1774, where Joseph 
Brown was on the building committee, 
and probably in St. Michael’s in Marble- 
head, 1714, which was constructed un- 
der the auspieces of the building commit- 
tee alone. There is no reference in the 
Christ Church documents to commission- 
ing an outside architect."* The situation 
at Christ Church does, however, suggest 
that one of the laymen on the Building 
Committee was the advisor on architec- 
tural matters. 

Anthony Blount, a tallow chandler by 
profession, appears to be the most active 
layman concerned with the construction 
of the church. This point is strengthened 
by an entry in the Committee Treasurer’s 
accounts of April 22, 1723, for 3 sh/5 to 
Blount for “2 Lett to & from Mr. 
Caner,” indicating that Blount had been 
in touch with master carpenter, Henry 
Caner, in New Haven, a week after the 
cornerstone of the church was _ laid. 
Blount must have known Caner when he 
handled the building accounts of the 1712 
enlargement of King’s Chapel, which 
Caner supervised. No further reference 
to Caner is found in the Christ Church 
documents. 

Blount died in September of 1726, and 
the only documentary reference to plans 
of any sort for the initial church construc- 
tion occurs prior to this time in a “Car- 


penters’ Agreement” of early 1724. This 
mentions “‘Ribbing the Cealing accord- 
ing to the Draught sett for plastering.” 
As the architectural advisor on the church 
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ENGRAVING OF ST. JAMES ( PICCADILLY ), W ESTMINSTER, 1709-1727 


Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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building committee, Anthony Blount 
probably supplied the carpenters and 
masons with a published view of a Lon- 
don church of fashionable taste as a pro- 
totype for the new church in Boston, fill- 
ing in the more detailed aspects, such as 
the vaulting, with specific plans drawn 
perhaps by him with Caner’s advice or di- 
rection. The technical aspects of the con- 
struction were left to the masons, Ebene- 
zer Clough and James Varney, while one 
of many meetings between Blount and the 
carpenters, I homas Ti ippin and ‘Thomas 
Bennett, no doubt resulted in the specifi- 
cations listed in the “Carpenters’ Agree- 
ment.” 

The most established fashion in Lon- 
don church architecture by 1722 was set 
by the many churches designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren after the great fire of 
1666. As the form of Christ Church sug- 
gests a knowledge of Wren’s churches, 
Anthony Blount must have acquired 
visual record, such as an engraving, of a 
Wren church to guide the builders of 
Christ Church. 

An engraving of Wren’s St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, is the most likely source print 
for Christ Church." This engraving, 
dedicated to The Reverend Samuel 
Clarke, rector from 1709-1729, shows 
a north elevation of the church with 
ground-floor and gallery plans. It 1s 
signed by Anthony Griffin as draughts- 
man and Henry Hulsbergh as engraver, 
and may be dated between 1709 and 
1727, the termination of Hulsbergh’s ac- 
tivity as an engraver. Views prior to 1722 


ee 


of other Wren churches are limited to 
elevations or perspective views, either 
singly or in a panoramic view or map of 
a part of the city. With a print such as 
the one of St. James’s, showing plans and 
an elevation, Anthony Blount would be 
well able to convey to the builders of 


Christ Church what he wanted the new 
church to look like. 

Specific features on the ground-floor 
plan of St. James’s which Blount incor- 
porate d in Christ Church might be noted 
in the centrally located pulpit and the two 
gallery staircases near the doors in the 
west wall. The west doors at Christ 
Church were not exclusively for the gal- 
leries, as at St. James’s, for Christ Church 
did not have doors in the north and south 
wall, in addition to the central west door, 
to accommodate the occupants of the 
ground-floor pews. 

In three and a half years, from Sep- 

tember 1722 to May 1726, the brick 
church and tower (without the wooden 
spire ) were constructed, and the interior 
was provided with the essential furnish- 
ings. The Building Committee accounts 
carefully kept by the Treasurer, John 
Barnes, show that the winter of 1722- 
1723 was spent in gathering sebecrignions 
to finance the construction, in arranging 
for the timber from York, Maine, and in 
purchasing the foundation stones. The 
digging of the cellar was begun in early 
April 1723, and “‘ye first stone” was laid 
April 15 by the rector of King’s Chapel, 
the Reverend Samuel Myles. The bricks 
were purchased from Samuel Came in 
Medford and are laid in English bond. In 
the spring, summer and fall months of 
this first year the masons and carpenters 
raised the four walls and the roof and 
completed the tower up to the eaves. 

The basic ground plan of the building 
may be determined from the dimensions 
of the stone foundations enumerated in 
the bill submitted by the masons, Ebene- 
zer Clough and James Varney, on June 
3, 1723. This plan is that of the present 
building ; the exterior length is 71 feet 
and width 51'% feet. There is a semicir- 
cular apse at the east end and a tower at 
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the west end approximately 20 feet by 
23% feet, exterior dimensions. ‘The 
Clough and Varney measurements indi- 
cate that there were openings in the east 
and west foundation walls. The one in 
the east wall was south of the apse, open- 
ing to the outside; the other, in the west 
wall, opened into the tower cellar. The 
foundation for the tower was thicker than 
the foundation for the other walls.’’ A 
brick wall, 1 foot 10 inches thick and 54 
feet long, was laid down the length of the 
nave in the middle of the cellar to sup- 
port the oak floor joists. It is at this point 
that the joists are spliced. 

The construction progressed steadily. 
The gallery framework was raised by 
July of 1723, the ten pillars supporting 
the galleries resting on floor joists which 
were supported from below by pillars on 
stone foundations in the cellar.** In Au- 
gust glass for the windows was bought 
from Sandford and Lowe in London. 
This is the only item in the records which 
was purchased directly from England. 
The roof was raised before December and 
later slated. 

The church invited to be their rector 
the Reverend ‘Timothy Cutler, who had 
left the presidency of Yale College in 
September 1722 because he advocated the 
episcopacy. He accepted the call to Christ 
Church and was sent immediately to 
England by his new church for Angli- 
can ordination. His return to Boston on 
September 24, 1723, expedited the con- 
struction work. A rough floor was laid, a 
planed one not put down until a few 
months later, and temporary pews were 
put in the body of the church, so that the 
first service could be held on the last Sun- 
day in December 1723. On January 4, 
1724, Dr. Cutler reported to the Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Propagation of 


the Gospel, 





aud on the last Sunday I preched in our Ne’ 
Church, that being the first time of our as- 
sembling in it. It is not yet finished but work- 
men are daily employed upon it and we put 
into as good a posture as we could to receiy 
an audience.*® 


From the masons’ estimate dated Jun 
1723 of brick work to be done and th 
carpenters’ bill of a year later the number 
of doors and windows in the church ma\ 
be determined. Their placement appears 
to be the same as that of the present build- 
ing with several modifications. The first- 
floor windows at the west end were origi- 
nally doors, and the niche at the south side 
of the east end, which contains the bust 
of Washington, was originally a window. 
The inside central door at the west end, 
which is now a beveled opening, may have 
been of post and lintel construction.” 
Built at this same time on the east end 
north of the apse was a wooden vestry 
room with a door in the east wall, as at 
present, giving access to the room from 
the church. 

The interior furnishings and exterior 
trim received an increasing amount of at- 
tention, as the extensive carpenters’ bill 
of March 24, 1724, indicates. All the 
doorcases, doors (the three outside doors 
having ogee molding and raised paneling ) 
and sash window cases were in. The 
vaulted ceiling was ribbed according to 
drawings provided; seats were put in the 
north and south galleries, and a pair of 
staircases raised to them. A two-decker 
pulpit-desk was placed at the east end of 
the center aisle in front of the altar,’’ and 
temporary altar rails were made. 

A Doric cornice was put on the north 
and south sides of the church at the eaves 
and around the apse. ‘The tower was up 
to the level of the eaves with two rough 
floors in it. In May and June 1724 the 
upper two stages of the tower were com- 
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pleted with the aid of an “Ingin to hoist 
oup bricks and mortor.”’ A wooden pyra- 
midal-shaped roof was put on the tower. 
The church appears in a Burgis Map or 
View of Boston drawn in 1729 in this 
form.” 

The two brass branches were received 
as a gift from Captain William Maxwell 
in June 1724 and hung by ropes in the 
body of the church. By September of 1724 
a staircase was raised in the tower. The 
ceiling of the church was plastered and 
then whitewashed in October, and the 
canopy for the pulpit hung in November 
1724. Iron fretwork collars were put on 
the ceiling where the branches hung. 
This same month the insides of the gal- 
leries were paneled. A modillion cornice 
was put around the top of the tower, and 
a cornice was put along the raking pedi- 
ment at the west end. 

After the ceiling was plastered the fin- 
ishing of the woodwork trim proceeded 
from top to bottom, In January 1725 the 
galleries were wainscoted and the gallery 
columns and pilasters cased. ‘The walls 
of the church were plastered by Septem- 
ber 1725, and the ten arches of the aisle 
bays whitened. By the fall of 1725 the 
temporary pews could be replaced by 
permanent box pews. ‘The fhifty-eight 
pews constructed in October 1725 per- 
haps necessitated the raising of the floor 
at the altar. I'wenty-four pews were put 
in the north and south galleries in May 
17206. 

This terminates the initial construction 
period of the church. The near complete 
structure relates closely to Wren proto- 
types. The striking difference between 
Christ Church and Wren’s St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, is in the effect of the propor- 
tions. At St. James’s all parts relate 
mathematically to each other according 
to a module: the ratio of length to width 
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to height being 4:3:2. Christ Church al- 
most approximates the ratio of length to 
width: length—66 feet, width—46 feet, 
but with its 42-foot nave height is con- 
siderably higher than half its length. ‘The 
ratio here is 4:3:2.5. Ihe effect of the 
interior of Christ Church is dominated 
by the rising height of the nave. ‘The feel- 
ing created by a Wren interior of one 
large open space into which the galleries 
project is not present in Christ Church, 
where the galleries seem to divide up the 
interior space and the bays appear as in- 
dependent spatial units. Because the nave 
is higher in proportion than at St. James’s, 
the gallery columns and front are propor- 
tionally larger. This contributes a great 
deal to the effect of space divided up. 

Even if Anthony Blount had the Grif- 
fin-Hulsbergh print of St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly, as a guide in planning Christ 
Church, he must have had a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of Wren’s archi- 
tectural theories and his churches, for the 
plans on the print do not conform to the 
dimension ratios of the actual church, and 
Christ Church reflects Wren interiors. 
The manner of gallery support at Christ 
Church relates directly to St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and St. Andrew’s, Wardrobe. 
These are the only two churches of 
Wren’s which have two stages of gallery 
support, piers below and columns, which 
begin at the top of the gallery front, 
above.” 

Under an architectural advisor like 
Blount, who knew enough to be able to 
choose the proper elements that went in- 
to a Wren-styled edifice but not enough 
to sit down and integrate these elements 
into a unified whole under Wren’s pre- 
cepts, Christ Church just grew. Having 
large windows on the ground floor, un- 
like St. James’s, necessitated high steep 
galleries, which in turn determined the 
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height of the nave. The vaulting at Christ 
Church, for which plans are mentioned in 
the documents, is a simplification of the 
Wren vaulting at St. James’s, necessitated 
probably by both the skill of the designer 








ENGRAVING OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, BOSTON, 1742-3 


Detail of Burgis-Price view. 


and that of the colonial craftsmen. At St. 
James’s the semicircular nave vault 
springs from the cornice of the entabla- 
ture block of the gallery columns and is 
intersected by the transverse barrel vaults 
of the gallery bays. At Christ Church 
the eliptical nave vault springs from the 
crown of the transverse barrel vaults. The 
additive method of constructing this sys- 


tem of vaulting is a significant factor in 
creating the vertical effect of the interior. 
The colonial craftsmen topped their 
church with a steeply pitched gable rooi, 
more in keeping with their own practice 
and much easier than the Wren roof on 
St. James’s which is a gabled roof over 
the nave vault and a flat roof over the 
north and south galleries. The steep) 
pitched roof at Christ Church causes the 
third stage of the tower to be considerabl\ 
higher in proportion than at St. James’s. 

While Christ Church intended to ex- 
emplify the more formal architecture of 
the Baroque, it was put together in a 
rather Gothic way. The combination ot! 
these two elements gives it a certain 
provinciality, yet it is indeed a proud 
statement of a new spirit that was grow- 
ing in the colonies. Except for ‘Trinity 
Church, Newport, 1726, Christ Church 
was not a prototype for American church- 
es, for the colonies were quick to keep up 
with English taste, and James Gibbs’s 
architectural publications in a few years 
made Christ Church old-fashioned. 

An active building program continued 
at Christ Church until 1740. In the time 
from May 1726 until 1740 three larg: 
undertakings were realized in the con- 
struction of a three-decker pulpit, an or- 
gan and a spire. New chancel fittings and 
a more permanent vestry room were also 
provided, William Price drew plans for 
the organ and the spire, and most prob- 
ably designed the pulpit. The records pre- 
serve his bills for the first two items. Al- 
though Price contributed funds in the 
initial subscription drive of the Building 
Committee in 1722, his name is not ac- 
tively linked with the church until his 
election to the vestry in April 1726. 
Anthony Blount was elected senior war- 
den of this same vestry, having served as 
junior warden since the formation of the 
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group In 1724. Blount, however, died in 
Si ptember of 17206. Price apparently re- 
placed Blount as advisor on architectural 
matters, which by this time involved 
projects in scale with Price’s interest and 
skill as a cabinetmaker. In contrast to the 
anonymity of Blount in offering his serv- 
ices to the church, Price was paid fees for 
his drawings. Perhaps an early influence 
of Price’s taste was in the vestry vote of 
May 17, 1726, to rusticate the plinths of 
the aisle side of the columns supporting 
the galleries. Price’s active connection 
with Christ Church continued until 1742, 
and he is noted throughout as working on 
committees involving the ornamentation 
or furnishing of the church. 

The embellishment of the interior of 
the church continued: a large green 
“cheney” curtain trimmed with scarlet 
and white lace was hung in the east win- 
dow in September 1726. Beginning in 
1724 Governor Nicholson of South Caro- 
lina, a great benefactor of the church, 
gave several loads of cedar plank which 
were used for making an_ altarpiece. 
The design of this structure is unde- 
termined, but most likely consisted of 
two panels of the Decalogue in an archi- 
tectural framework. This altarpiece 
was painted with cherubs and festoons in 
December 1727 by John Gibbs, Gibbs 
also painted the exterior wood trim on the 
church. Inside, the gallery fronts and 
the great doors were painted imitation 
cedar. In November 1728, temporary 
long seats were put in the west gallery 
until an organ could be acquired. In the 
next year and a half it was necessary to 
support this gallery with two round 
Huted columns, later marbleized, and 
more seats were then added. In June 
1729 a new wooden vestry room with a 
brick cellar was built in place of the first 
one and furnished with a fireplace and 
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a cupboard. The walls were plastered and 
wainscoted. 

In February 1730 the new three- 
decker pulpit and canopy, constructed 
from drawings provided, altar rails, com- 
munion table and more embellishments 
for the aitarpiece were begun.”° This pul- 
pit, replacing the 1724 “pulpit & Desk,” 
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SPIRE OF CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON 
ABOUT 1762 
Detail of Paul Revere’s engraved view 
of the North Battery. 


which may have been located at the east 
end of the center aisle, was placed at the 
north side of the east end of the nave.*’ 
In November 1730 the outside window 
frames were painted, as was the new ves- 
try room and the new constructions in- 
side the church, including the pulpit, 
altar rails, table and altarpiece. The 
canopy for the new pulpit was hung in 
December 1730 by an oak timber laid 
across the tie beams of the roof. Plots for 





























INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON, ABOUT 1880 
Photograph by Wilfred A. French. 

















the tombs under the church were laid out 
in 1732. The walls of the tombs were to 
be built up to the floor beams to support 
them.** In November 1732 irons re- 
placed the ropes which held the brass 
branches, and the irons were painted 
Prussian blue and accented with vermil- 
lion, 

The church had long expected to ac- 
quire an organ. In fact, the vision of the 
church complete is reflected in a letter of 
May 13, 1725, from the vestry to Gov- 
ernor Nicholson thanking him for the 
cedar plank and advising him of the prog- 
ress of the construction: 

The Finishing of these | the galleries] with the 
Painting and Ornaments, the Spire of the 
Steeple, the Purchase of a Bell or Bells and an 
Organ, are what we shall have great difhculty 
in going through with. . . 

On the encouragement of William Price, 
himself an organist, an organ of mediocre 
quality was purchased from William 
Clagget in Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1736-1737. [he west gallery was ex- 
tended by an organ loft, which was dec- 
orated with a frieze of cutwork panels. 
The nature of the organ case which Price 
designed may be generally determined 
from the bills.“” A giant order of four 
pilasters framed the console and _ pipes. 
The carved capitals of the pilasters were 
to hold carved “images,” that were 
never made. The panels between the 
pilasters were either of cutwork or painted 
with cherubs’ heads and festoons of music. 
The case was painted black with touches 
of blue, vermillion and gold. The design 
appears to be in the English Baroque tra- 
dition of organ cases, yet not as three- 
dimensional (i.e. cutwork panels and 
painted panels rather than carved wood- 
work). A newly purchased King’s Arms 
completed the ornamentation of the west 
gallery. 
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Work on erecting a spire on the tower 
according to William Price’s designs was 
begun in April 1740, and the wooden 
spire, with rectangular Doric and Ionic 
stages topped by a pinnacle surmounted 
by Shem Drowne’s weathervane, was 
raised in August 1740. The peal of bells 
acquired four years later completed the 
colonial church. 

The work of William Price at Christ 
Church reflects a change of taste from 
that of Anthony Blount. As a book and 
print dealer as well as cabinetmaker, Price 
kept in close touch with the current tastes 
and styles in London. No doubt James 
Gibbs’s St. Martin-in-the-Fields, built in 
1725 and published in 1726, influenced 
the placing of the 1729 pulpit at the side 
of the east end of the nave at Christ 
Church. However, at Christ Church the 
pulpit is on the north side, while the pul- 
pit at St. Martin’s is on the south side. 
Price’s spire design can be determined 
from eighteenth-century views of the 
church and the documents. The design 
does not relate to an obvious prototype, 
but appears to be a simplified form of the 
Wren spires of superimposed orders 
topped by a pinnacle. Several factors 
might have contributed to the simplified 
form of Price’s design. On the early 
eighteenth-century prints showing views 
of cities, if a church spire was drawn in 
profile, the round or curved stages might 
appear as rectangular. In this form the 
spire displayed orders and ornamentations 
and was infinitely easier for the colonial 
craftsman to construct. Or perhaps there 
is a provincial prototype of this simplified, 
rectangular form. 

The spire built in 1740 remained in- 
tact, with minor repair work and painting 
done in 1756 and 1786, until 1804 when 
it was blown over, necessitating a re- 
building. It is almost impossible to find 
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two eighteenth-century views of the spire 
that agree in detail. The earliest view of 
the spire is on the Burgis-Price view of 
Boston harbor, dated 1723, seventeen 
years before the Christ Church spire was 
constructed. On the hypothesis that 
Anthony Blount had selected a print of 
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only the indication of windows in the top 
stage similar to St. James’s. Burgis shows 
the octagongl pinnacle of St. James’s ‘ 
an obelisk on a truncated roof. Such ex 
treme simplification or distortion of archi- 
tecture occurs often in eighteenth-centur 
prints, and would be understandable in 
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INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON, ABOUT 1550 
Photograph by Wilfred A. French, 


St. James’s, Piccadilly, to serve asa mode] 
for the new church, William Price could 
have instructed Burgis to record the pro- 
posed new church on the engraving to 
resemble St. James’s. Burgis’ spire is a 
great simplification of the St. James’ 
spire shown on the Griffin-Hulsbergh 
print. Burgis preserves the balustrade 
around the tower top and the obelisks on 
each corner, but transcribes the three 
stages of the spire as three rectangles with 


the Burgis print of 1722, if he were copy- 
ing from another print. 

‘The 1743 edition of the Burgis-P rice 
view of Boston harbor shows a different 
spire on Christ Church, prominently dis- 
playing the weathervane. The engraving 
plate was apparently changed to show the 
spire which was raised three years earlier. 
While this spire cannot be reconciled with 
the documents on ornamentation, the 
lower stage with a solid base and double 
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windows on each side and the lantern 
stage with one window on éach side agree 
more closely with later views. There is a 
sketchy view of the spire in the back- 
ground of a painting by John Greenwood, 
around 1749." The Paul Revere engrav- 
ing of c.1762, “North Battery,” shows 
a view of the spire, and two churches have 


cae 5. 


the documentation of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Christ Church spire. From these 
sources the spire designed by William 
Price may be reconstructed as follows: 
The balustrade around the top of the 
tower, of twisted balusters, had a pedestal 
at each corner surmounted by an obelisk 
with a gilded ball and cross on top. ‘The 














RESTORED INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON, 1913 


Halliday Historic Photograph. 


spires that are documented as copies of 
the Christ Church spire: Trinity Church, 
Newport, Rhode Island (1768, replace- 
ment of the first spire) and the First 
Church of Christ, Congregational, 
Wethersfield, Connecticut (1761).°° A 
description of the ornamentation of the 
spire in the ‘Geographical (sazeteer of 
the Towns in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,” 1784,°° and the several 
bills in the Christ Church records relating 
to the spire construction in 1740 complete 


rectangular lower stage, above the base, 
had two windows on each side covered 
by wooden blinds framed by Doric pilas- 
ters and entablature. The rectangular 
lantern stage had one window on each 
side and was of the Ionic order with 
carved capitals and a carved keystone over 
each window. Each corner of the lower 
stage and lantern stage finished in an urn, 
and there was an urn over the central 
pilaster of the belfry stage on each side. 
A pinnacle surmounted the lantern stage. 
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The replacement spire of 1806 “pre- 
served the proportions of the former 
steeple,” except that its pinnacle was 15 
feet shorter than that of the first spire, 
which reached 190 feet from the ground. 
The fenestration remained the same, but 


around 1840, shows the pinnacle as a 
cone which flares out at the bottom, and 
a balustrade around the top of the lan- 
tern stage. ‘This print probably dates after 
the 1847 strengthening of the spire, done 
according to plans drawn up by Arthur 
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Halliday Historic Photograph. 


the ornamentation was distinctly changed. 
A woodcut of the church in the publica- 
tion of the rector’s Centennial Address 
in 1822 shows the new spire.”' This ad- 
dress also states that the spire was con- 
structed “‘conformable to a model fur- 
nished by Charles Bulfinch, Esq.,” a fact 
that the church records neglect to men- 
tion. The urns on the corners of the lower 
stage were replaced by obelisks, and the 
new pinnacle was a cone on a drum. An 
engraving of the church by J. H. Buf- 
ford and Company, allegedly dating 


Gilman, when the pinnacle was lowered 
to the ground to be worked on, and the 
upper story was rebuilt, 

A clock was placed in the belfry stag: 
of the spire in 1870, and the spire re- 
mained in that form until 1954, when it 
was blown over by a hurricane. Charles 
R. Strickland designed the restored spire 
after the eighteenth-century spire of Wil- 
liam Price.*° 

The interior of the church has a more 
checkered history than the spire, having 
been significantly remodeled to suit the 
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changing tastes and needs of the times. 
In 1746 Captain James Grunchy, master 
of a privateer, donated his spoils from a 
French ship en route to Canada, and 
Christ Church 


winged angels and two glass branches. 


received four carved 


By vestry vote the four wooden statuettes 
were placed on “ye top of the Organ,” 
probably in the places designed for the 
four images which were never made. By 
the 1750’s the organ was in need of re- 
placement, and a new organ and case 
were built by Thomas Johnston. Perhaps 
at this time the statuettes were placed on 
pedestals on the organ loft, where they 
are today. The remodeling and enlarging 
of the Christ Church organ has con- 
tinued, but the case of the 1750’s essenti- 
ally remains. 

In 1806 a complete alteration of the 
main floor and south gallery pew plan was 
made. The staircases at the west end were 
removed and entrance to the galleries was 
provided from the tower. The box pews 
were replaced by slip pews; there were 
two side aisles along the inside line of the 
pillars and a block of pews in the nave, 
eliminating the center aisle. The pulpit 
and desk were moved toa spot in front of 
the altar, as a pew plan in the 1806 Pro- 
prietors’ Records indicates. The large east 
window was closed, and the semidome 
ceiling lowered. In 1812 an elaborate 
altarpiece was placed in the chancel. ‘The 
pulpit and sounding board were removed 
to the north side of the east end at that 
time; so that the painting of ““The Last 
Supper” by John Penniman and the 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer might be seen. 

In 1829-1830 an extensive amount 
of work was done to restore “‘the edifice 
to its pristine beauty.” This may have 
been prompted by a need to supplement 
the one stove, given in 1806, with two 
more. [hese were installed in recesses on 


either side of the central west door ( vis- 
ible in pre-1912 interior photographs), 
while the original stove remained at the 
east end. Ducts from this stove were dis- 
guised by a massive pilaster order flanking 
the chancel. Repairs involved scraping 
and clearing away all unsound wall and 
putting on new plastering where neces- 
sary, whitewashing the ceilings and chan- 
cel, painting the interior white, except for 
two coats of varnish on the painted (cedar 
color presumably ) fronts of the galleries. 
A new and probably smaller pulpit re- 
placed the three-decker one, which was 
given to St. Paul’s Church, Otis, Massa- 
chusetts, along with a glass chandelier.” 
The new pulpit had many placements 
during the nineteenth century: on the 
right or left in front of the chancel, and 
even in the chancel at one time. In 1831 
a second balcony was built at the west 
end for the members of the Sunday 
School. A new vestry was built in 1834. 

Before the 150th anniversary of the 
opening of the church in 187 3 the interior 
was painted and colored and minor re- 
pairs made to the building. In 1876 a 
robing room was built in the southeast 
corner of the church; this was removed in 
1884. In 1877 there is a record of fres- 
coeing and coloring the walls, among 
other repairs. Extensive work was done 
in 1884, including interior decoration 
designed by Henry van Brunt and exe- 
cuted by W. J. McPherson. New carpet- 
ing was laid and the pews were relined in 
a shade of red to harmonize with the wall 
tone. (This decoration appears in the 
pre-1912 photographs. ) 

The twentieth century brought a radi- 
cal change to the interior of the church. 
In 1912 a major restoration program 
brought back the eighteenth-century char- 
acter of the building. The architects, R. 
Clipston Sturgis and Henry Lee Ross, 
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were able to determine a great deal about 
the early church when the nineteenth- 
century alterations were removed.”” ‘The 
box pew plan was reconstructed from nail 
marks on the old floor, and several strips 
of the pew paneling were found to be of 
eighteenth-century craftsmanship. ‘The 
false ceiling and large altarpiece in the 
chancel were removed, exposing the high 
semidomed ceiling of the apse and the 
great east window. The restored wall 
paneling in the chancel is patterned after 
paneling the architects found behind the 
false semidomed ceiling. Perhaps the 
eighteenth-century paneling was planed 
down when the nineteenth-century chan- 
cel wall was furred out from it, giving it 
the flat character which the architects 
copied, The restorers removed the two 
pilasters at the east end under the gal- 
leries, which are visible in the pre-1912 
photographs and are accounted for in the 
eighteenth-century building records. As 
the documentary evidence is not sufficient 
to reconstruct the 1729-1730 three- 
decker pulpit, the one at Trinity Church, 
Newport, Rhode Island, of eighteenth- 
century style, was used as a model for the 
restored pulpit in Christ Church. The 
restored pulpit does not maintain the pro- 
portions of a three-decker pulpit, as there 
is no clerk’s desk and the reading desk is 
not connected to the pulpit. 

At the west end the 
tained two decorative arches with con- 


restorers re- 


soles under the west gallery for which 
there is no eighteenth-century documen- 
tation. The restored staircases to the gal- 
leries seem to be characteristic of a later 
style than those of 1724 which can be re- 
constructed from the documents.”* To 
regain the eighteenth-century form of the 


building, as the documents indicate, the 
two windows in the west wall should be 
doors and the beveled wall around the 


central west door to the tower restored 
to a rectangular opening. 

In the eighteenth century the interior 
of the church Was very colorful. ‘The irons 
that held the brass branches were painted 
blue and touched with vermillion; the 
organ case was charcoal color, and its 
ornamentation painted blue, red and gold. 
The pews were lined according to the 
tastes of the proprietors. The large green 
curtain with scarlet and white lace hung 
in the east window, and red curtains were 
along the top of the organ loft. The gal- 
lery fronts and great doors were painted 
in imitation of cedar, quite fashionable in 
the eighteenth century. The austerity of 
the present all-white woodwork does not 
truly recapture the eighteenth-century 
atmosphere. 

Since 1912 the entrance to the tower 
has been restored, as have been the panels 
of the altarpiece. 

The growing social consciousness in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
in Boston was most apparent among the 
aristocracy and merchant class, most of 
whom were members of the Church of 
England. Christ Church exemplifies 
their demands and how they were met in 
the third decade of the century. A study 
of the documents and their relation to the 
building indicates that the aspirations of 
the society formulated by the fashion in 
England were met in the colony at this 
time by means which could fulfill them 
only in compromise. The lack of a skilled 
architect and complete technical plans 
caused the architecture of Wren to be 
translated into provincial language. 
Christ Church’s importance lies in the 
fact that it successfully met the demand 
of fashion in architecture, regardless of 
compromise, and was an architectural 
stepping stone for Georgian church build- 
ing in America. 
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NOTES 


Norman Morrison Isham, Trinity Church 
in Newport, Rhode Island (Boston, 1936). 
Mrs. Mary Kent Davey Babcock published in 
1947, Christ Church, Salem Street, Boston 
(Thomas Todd Printers: Boston), which is a 
group of historical sketches from the colonial 
period of the church. This book resulted from 
her discovery of an old chest containing papers 
covering the two centuries of the church. Many 
of the important bills related to the church con- 
struction are listed in the Appendix of the book. 
Mrs. Babcock’s interpretation of these and her 
conclusions, in many cases, do not agree with 
my own. 

- The Christ Church documents are de- 
posited in both the church and the Boston Athe- 
ne«um. At the church are the earliest documents, 
primarily bound pages of account books, three 
of which concern the building of the church. 
“Pamphlet E” is entitled “Treasurer and Com- 
mittee Accounts John Barnes building of Christ 
Church 1722-1730,” which is a listing of the 
sums disbursed according to numbered vouchers. 
These vouchers, most of which are small scraps 
of paper, are each in a folded paper number- 
ing from 1 to 352, March 3, 1723, to May 26, 
1732, with only a few omissions. “Pamphlet A” 
is entitled “Document No 1 For History of 
Christ Church Boston” and appears to be a 
summary listing of the accounts of the mer- 
chants and workmen who dealt with the church. 
“Pamphlet D” contains separate bunches of ac- 
count sheets which were probably the financial 
accounts kept by several of the early Church 
Wardens during their terms of service. There 
are also bundles of assorted \ ouchers, and copies 
of letters among the church records. At the 
Boston Atheneum are the volumes of Vestry 
Records and Proprietors’ Records, as well as a 
large account ledger. 

‘Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilder- 
ness (Ronald Press: New York 1938), p. 303. 

‘Edwin M. Bacon, The Book of Boston 
(Boston, 1916), pp. 36-37. 

* Pamphlet A; Babcock, op. cit., p. 25. 

© Suftolk County Deeds, Liber 36, Folio 
105; Babcock, Op. cit., pp. 27-29. 

‘Suffolk County Deeds, Liber 26, Folio 
39, 38. 

* Isham, op. cit., p. 40; Babcock, op. cit., p. 
39 ff. 

* Babcock, op. cit., p. 2 
tor and Vestry of King’s 


233 Letter from Rec- 
Chapel to the Secre- 





tary of the Society, November 1, 1722, an- 
neunces that “we have been under the necessity 
of Building at y® North end of this Town a 
New (church )” and that a sufficient sum for the 
building has been collected and requests ordi- 
nation of Timothy Cutler; William Stevens 
Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the 
American Colonial Church, 1 (Massachu- 
setts, Hartford, Conn., 1873), 229: Report of 
Dr. Cutler to Secretary of the S. P. G., Octo- 
ber 10, 1727, extract: “My church was begun 
in the beginning of ve year 1723, and was first 
preached in the Sunday after Christmas follow- 
ing: but our Building, being very chargeable, 
we are the more retarded in our work, which 
continues to this time, & after all we are con- 
siderable in debt, and need some hundred 
pounds to complete our church, and to furnish 
it with an Organ, Bells, Communion Plate, 
&c. ... This church is 70 feet long, 50 wide, 
35 high, the walls 2 feet 8% thick, the Steeple’s 
Area is 29 ft. square, 80 feet high, the walls 
of it 3 feet & 2 thick. The old | sic | Building 
is of Brick, saving that the Spire (not yet begun 
for want of money) will be of wood.” 

‘° Pamphlet E, cf. note 2. 

‘l ‘There is a strong tradition that the church 
may have been built from designs by William 
Price, the print dealer and = cabinetmaker 
(Isham, of. cit., pp. 38-39). This tradition prob- 
ably grew out of the fact that Price designed 
the organ case and spire for the church, as bills 
of April 1, 1737, and March 26, 1746, attest. 
He was also a central figure in the establishment 
of Trinity Church, the third Anglican church 
in Boston, in the mid-1730’s. William Price’s 
active connection with Christ Church did not 
begin until April 1726, when he was first 
elected to the Vestry. He appears quite often in 
the documents from this time until 1743, serv- 
ing on committees relating to the ornamenta- 
tion of the church, and his subscription con- 
tributions and fees for services rendered, in 
connection with the organ and the spire, are 
carefully recorded. The fact that his active 
connection with the church began in 1726 and 
is amply recorded discounts a possibility of 
Price drawing plans for the church in 1722, as 
such an important contribution would scarcely 
fo unrecorded! 

17 Engraving of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
King’s Library, British Museum. 

"— Babcock, Op. cit., p. 2343 it is difficult to 
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determine by comparison with the dimensions of 
the present structure whether the masons’ meas- 
urements are interior or exterior. Allowing for 
doorways in the east wall and the west wall, 
the measurements of the foundation walls, ex- 
cluding the tower, appear to be exterior meas- 
urements, thereby counting the surface area 
rather than the volume of the stone work. The 
tower measurements appear to measure the ex- 
terior surface on the sides and the interior sur- 
face of the end wall. The tower dimensions are 
computed separately from the other foundation 
walls at a higher rate (11 shillings per perch 
compared to 8 shillings per perch) indicating 
a thicker foundation wall for the tower. 

14 When tombs were built in the cellar, be- 
ginning in 1732, they were required to be “‘as 
high as the floor in order to Support it.” The 
tombs were laid out on approximately the same 
plan as the pews, the center aisle area filled by 
the middle wall. The pillars that supported the 
gallery columns, being in the middle of the 
north and south aisles, must have been re- 
moved, as their support was no longer neces- 
sary. Today the only indication of their exist- 
ence 1S the area on the floor joists directly un- 
der the gallery columns where the beam is not 
chamfered. 

1° Perry, op. cit., p. 142 

‘© In Clough and Varney’s estimate of brick 
work to be done, J une 1723 ( Babcock, Op. cit., 
p. 233) there is mention of “rubbing and set- 
ting 2 straight Arches.” These might have been 
over the inside central door in the west end and 
the door to the vestry room. The carpenters’ 
bill of March 24, 1724 (Babcock, op. cit., p. 
232), also lists “for Making a pair of Iner 
Doors for the Church with Jamms and supotors 
architreve Cornish &c.” Interpreting “Jamms 


and supotors”’ 


as consoles carrying a lintel, the 
evidence for a flat arch at the main west door 
1S strenethened. 

The beveled wall now around the inside 
central door appears to be a later enlargement 
of the doorway. Tradition claims that the two 
doors in the west wall were closed in 1730 
when pews were built against the west wall. 
Besides the fact that closing up doors to build 
pews is an impractical way of accommodating 
an increasing congregation, the wall space 
would be sufficient between the side doors and 


a rectangular central door to allow for the new 
pews. The side doors were most likely closed 
in 1806 and the central doorway beveled when 


the access to the galleries was gained by stairs 
in the tower. 
“ 1 The carpenters’ bill mentions fitting up a 
pulpit and Desk, which was probably a com- 
bination pulpit-desk, as it had a canopy over it. 
The nature or placement of this pulpit is not 
known, but it must have been temporary and 
not so elegant, as it was replaced in 1729/30 
by another pulpit and canopy. This would per- 
haps indicate that the second pulpit was placed 
in another position. The second pulpit place- 
ment is determined by the place where the 
canopy was hung, from an oak beam laid across 
the tie beams of the roof, Since a timber is not 
specified for the hanging of the canopy for the 
first pulpit, this may indicate that it was hung 
from an already existing beam, most logically, 
the one along the ridge of the nave vault. Also, 
the print of St. James’s, Piccadilly, shows the 
pulpit at the east end of the center aisle. 

‘S Bacon, op. cit., p. 29. 

’ Isham, op. cit., discusses quite thoroughly 
Christ Church, Trinity Church, and the Wren 
London churches in this regard, 

“° Babcock, op. cit., p. 238. 

= ce. note 17 and H.C. Ross, “The Restora- 
tion of Christ Church, Boston,” Bulletin of the 


Society for the Preservation of New England 


Antiquities, U1, No. 3, February 1913, 
“2 Cf, note 14. 
- Babcock, Op. cit., p. 24435 Account Book 
(No. 3 Christ Church Boston 
Athenzum ), p. 82: 
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Christ Church, Boston 








10. 
To Sundry petit Expences 
in the Time of fixing 
the Organ as pr Accot 1g. 2. 11 
lo Stephen Deblois for 
Tuneing the Organ 5. 
To Willm Burback for four 
Images 30— — 
painting 
& Gilding 
them 210— 32. 10 
To Willm Bant for 
the King’s Arms 1S. 
$42 O s 
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Gibbs’s 
ballance 75 g: 8 
for ye 
Images 30: 
curting 
rodes 2e 10; 
To Stepn 
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ht2:3 19: & 
Pr Contra Cr 
1736 By the Amount of 
the Subscription at 
F°si 660. 5. 
By Church Stock for 
Cash taken out of the box 40. & 4 
By Ditto 28. 7 #8§ 
Ballance due to the 
following Persons 729. 0. 9Q 
Carrd to New Accot 112. 19. 8 
S42 O 5 


1737 Feby 27 by Mr. Robert 
Jenkins’s Accot pd. Mr. 
De Blois 
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Mar 27 by Ditto.. 
paid Mr. John Gibbs 
in part 30. 


1738 Xber 18 by Mr. Edwd 


Lutwych paid Ditto 45. 

By the Images They 
being Never Made 30. 
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“4 Owned by the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities. (See Christ 
Church Guidebook, 1952 edition, p. 4.) 

2° Isham, op. cit., p. 49; J. Frederick Kelly, 
Early Connecticut Meetinghouses, I1 (New 
York, 1948), 286-295. 

“6 Henry W. Foote, Annals of King’s 
Chapel, I1 (Boston, 1882), 341. 

“7 Asa Eaton, Historical Account of Christ 
Church, a Discourse. (Joseph W. Ingraham: 
Boston, 1824.) 

2S In May 1784 the north side of the church 
was clapboarded to serve as weatherboarding. 
This necessitated painting the remaining brick 
walls of the building grey to blend with the 
painted wooden cov ering. The church remained 
in this state until the restorations of 1912, 
when the grey paint was sandblasted off. 

“* Photographs of the present pulpit in Otis 
show no visible evidence of 1$th-century 
paneling. Mrs. Babcock states (p. 198-199) 
there is no record in Otis of any change to the 
pulpit and concludes that this is the pulpit 
built in 1729-1730. 

°° Ross, Op. cit., pp. 5-5. 

“lL In the article on the t912 restoration 
(Ross, of. cit.) the architects indicate that they 
were able to determine “more or less the ar- 
rangement of the former stairway” and the 
tread, rise and nosing of almost half of the steps 
from wall and plaster markings. The recon- 
structed staircases have three turns to them, 
the first stage parallel to and built. against a 
pew back, and carry a total of six posts, two 
pilasters and 160 balusters. From the docu- 
mentary listings of 10. stairposts and 58 
balusters made in 1724 and the fact that there 
were no box pews at this time, the staircases 
built in 1724 were probably simpler than the 
reconstructed ones, however, following the same 
general placement in relation to the round 
windows and west doors. 
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Town Commons of New England, 





By Joun D. CusHinc 


ERHAPS the most picturesque and 

best-known feature of most New 

England towns and villages is the 
town common, or green, yet there are 
few other aspects of New England cul- 
ture and history about which so much mis- 
information prevails. The most widely 
circulated story holds that these plots were 
originally pasture for the local livestock, 
and adherents to this theory invariably 
cite the well-known story of the cows on 
Boston Common as irrefutable proof of 
their contention. Another point of view, 
propounded by an authority who should 
know better, states that commons were 
chiefly decorative features laid out by the 
earliest settlers in imitation of similar 
plotsin England. Presumably to prove the 
point, this authority notes that many com- 
mons today are triangular in shape and 
assumes that they always were. 

These and other theories that abound 
are weak in that they are neither logical 
nor supported by fact. For example, con- 
sidering the relatively limited size of most 
commons, it is dificult to understand how 
any one of them could have provided ade- 
quate grazing for the combined heards of 
the town. Perhaps a dozen or more COWS 
could have been supported on nearly any 
common, but certainly only for a very 
limited period of time. In contrast, Bos- 
ton Common is and always has been a 
rather large field. It was intended for use 
as pasture land and was so used for many 
years. Other examples of this practice 
‘may also be found but they are rather rare. 


As for the idea that any common laid 





S6 


out either in the seventeenth or early 
eighteenth centuries was designed as an 
ornamental center for the community, 
nothing could be more absurd, It is evi- 
dent that the first settlers, laboring to hew 
a living from the wilderness and often in 
daily danger of death, had more pressing 
business than creating ornamental parks. 
Nor was the process of settlement much 
easier in towns founded in the eighteenth 
century. Where, then, and how did com- 
mons originate, and why are they almost 
without exception still found in the cen- 
ter of most New England communities: 
The answer is bound up in the history of 
each town, the manner in which it was 
originally laid out, and the developments 
that took place there over the centuries. 
The 


small, 


very earliest settlements were 


compact, communities, 


built around a small, open plot, and pro- 


17 
usually 


tected against attack by a log palisade. 
‘These so-called nucleated towns, Sup- 
posedly patterned after the fortified out- 
posts of Ulster, contained most of the 
homes of the settlers, a meetinghouse, a 
storehouse, and very little else. Perhaps 
small patches of land were planted by an 
occasional thrifty housewife, but the agri- 
cultural effort upon which the community 
largely depended was conducted outside 
the town walls. It was usually the cus- 
tom, particularly when Indian attacks 
were likely, for the entire population to 
remain within the walls at night, keeping 

Epiror’s Nore: At the time this article was 
written Mr, Cushing was serving as Research 
Assistant on the staff of Old Sturbridge Village. 
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with them their cattle lest they stray or be 
taken by the natives. In this sense, the 
centers of some old towns did serve as 
pastures, but only for a limited time and 
as a common-sense expedient.” Further- 
more, as the settlers became more accus- 
tomed to life in the wilderness, fewer and 
fewer new settlements bothered to erect 
palisades, for there was security In times 
of danger in the older fortified towns. 
Therefore, newer communities were 
planned on a more extensive scale, and it 
is in the manner of apportioning the lands 
in such places that most town commons 
had their origins. 

In proprietary towns, where a tract of 
“common and undivided land” was given 
to a group of proprietors, a particular sys- 
tem was used in distributing the land. In 
some carefully selected section of the 
grant a series of lots, known as home lots, 
was laid out, each only large enough for 
aman to erect his house, a few outbuild- 
ings, and perhaps maintain a small garden. 
One of these tracts was assigned to each 
family, one invariably was reserved for 
the ecclesiastical society, another for the 
first minister, still another for subsequent 
ministers, and usually one for a school. 
These plots were not intended for general 
argricultural use and each family was as- 
signed additional lands, known as farm 
lots, located outside the cluster of home 
lots. In assigning farm land, provisions 
were usually made for the support of the 
ministry and the schools. In addition, 
most proprietors’ maps show that certain 
farm lots were set aside and designated as 
cow commons, sheep commons, ox com- 
mons, or simply commons.” ‘Therefore, 
if provision was made for grazing live- 
stock on special fields, located outside the 
town and adequate in size for their pur- 
pose, there seems to be no reason why 
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townsmen should have grazed their herds 
in the center of the community. 

In the residential section, a meeting- 
house was erected on the plot reserved for 
the ecclesiastical society, and almost au- 
tomatically it became the focal center of 
all community activity, religious, social 
and political. Furthermore, investigation 
will usually prove that in the great ma- 
jority of cases these meetinghouse lots be- 
came the town commons of later years. 

Of course, not all New England towns 
were laid out in this manner and in some 
regions, such as the Kennebec Valley in 
Maine and parts of the Masonian grants 
in New Hampshire, each settler was 
granted only one plot of land. In these 
areas, lots were also reserved for the min- 
istry, the church, the schools, and pas- 
turage. If by some chance the church so- 
ciety was overlooked when the lands were 
being apportioned, as was the case in 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts, the settlers, 
most of them church members, purchased 
a tract for the meetinghouse. In other in- 
stances one or more grantees donated a 
parcel of land to the church society.” 

The story of the transformation of the 
meetinghouse lot into a town common is 
part of the history of each community; 
but in general it may be said that the ac- 
tivity of the church society both directly 
and indirectly influenced the development 
of the common and often determined the 
appearance of the entire town center as 

well. First, the meetinghouse, as the cen- 
ter of local activity usually became the 
place where most public business, religious 
and civil, was conducted. Since the mem- 
bers of the society constituted a major por- 
tion of the town’s population, the distinc- 
tion between church and state at the 
municipal level was largely theoretical, 
and no one could object to the use of the 
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town meetings. “Phe 
thought of objecting to the practice prob- 


meetinghouse for 


ably never even crossed the minds of most 


individuals and thus, years later when 
town business required more elaborate 
quarters, townhouses were frequently 
erected on the common. 

However, the meetinghouses of the 
earliest days were used most frequently 
for religious purposes, and every mem- 
ber of the society was required to attend 
weekly services under pain of a fine, rep- 
rimand or punishment by the civil authori- 
ties. Since inclement weather or living at 
a distance from the common were not ac- 
ceptable families 
trudged each week through the snow and 
cold of winter and the heat and dust of 
summer to attend Winter 


weather, of course, worked a great hard- 


excuses for absence, 


meeting. 
ship on the worshippers, for meeting- 
houses were never heated and the sermons 
lasted from one to three hours. Once the 
morning services were concluded, a brief 
respite was allowed before an equally long 
and uncomfortable session got under way 
in the afternoon. Obviously some 
cession had to be made to the limits of 


human endurance. In most parishes, par- 


Ccon- 


ticularly in the earlier years, it was cus- 
tomary for families living near the meet- 
inghouse to invite their distant neighbors 
into their homes for warmth and refresh- 
ments between church services. 
tem worked reasonably 


The sys- 
well while the 
population remained small, but as a town 
increased in size such hospitality was un- 
derstandably curtailed and each wor- 
shipper was left to make himself com- 
fortable. 

In some parts of New England, par- 
ticularly Connecticut, the hardships in- 
volved in attending divine worship, as well 
as attending other business at the center 


of town, caused the 


creation of villages, 





where new church societies were created 
and other 
areas the problem was solved by creating 


meetinghouses erected. In 
another parish in the town or, in some in- 
stances, by carving another town out of 
the precincts of the older communit 

Thus, the religious society was partly re- 
sponsible for changing the appearance and 
overall plan of many towns. In either case, 
the hardship involved in travel was drasti- 
cally reduced, but the parishioners still 
faced the problem of shelter and warmth 
during their “nooning.” The problem 
was solved either by partaking of the 

hospitality offered at the local tavern or 
by erecting odd little structures known 
as nooning houses, 
Sabbath Day houses. 


These buildings, once 


warming houses, or 


a characteristi 
feature of many town commons, wer 
simple and often crude shelters, built on 
the meetinghouse lot. Sometimes a school- 
house was made available for “nooning,” 
or the society erected a large shed equipped 
with a fireplace; but in most cases the 
matter was left up to the individual. No 
example of warming houses is known to 
have survived the ravages of time, nor is 
it possible to say that they existed in cer- 
tain numbers at any given period of time. 
‘The situation varied from town to town. 
In Newton, Massachusetts, two buildings, 
each twenty-eight feet square, 
after 1730. In contrast, 
the common at Southington, Connecticut, 
was dotted with thirty Sabbath Day 
houses, the last of which was torn down in 
1790. On the hand, Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts, settled at a relatively late 
date, 
of warming houses until 
ever the case, 


were 
erected shortly 


othe r 


did not even authorize the erection 
1791.) What- 
it Was asa direct result of 


religious activity that this long since 
vanished characteristic of many New 


England commons came into being. 
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[In many towns and villages, the al- 
ternative to building nooning houses was 
to seek the comfort and warmth of the 
nearby tavern. The relative expense of 
such hospitality was often the reason com- 
pelling parishioners to build their own 
shelters, but in a great many communities 
the local innkeeper and the members of 
the church enjoyed cordial relations. In 
towns where a householder had opened a 
tavern before the erection of a meeting- 
house the society often built close by; 
while in other communities prospective 
tavern keepers, with an eye to mutual 
convenience, built their hostels close to 
the meetinghouse, sometimes on the com- 
mon itself. ‘The importance of the tavern 
vis-a-vis the religious community is well 
illustrated by the relationship between the 
two in Jaffery, New Hampshire, where 
the landlord complained that the meeting- 
house was so close that it obstructed easy 
access to his premises. The church obliged 
by moving the meetinghouse and, as near- 
ly as can be determined, without any 
great objections.’ Thus, it is evident that 
in some towns there was a direct relation- 
ship between the establishment of the 
principal tavern and the needs of the re- 
ligious society. In a sense, some New 
England taverns may be considered crea- 
tures of the church, but in the overall 
view they played a much more compre- 
hensive role. 

In most communities, the tavern was 
the only public building other than the 
meetinghouse, and men found it a con- 
venient place to transact business, ex- 
change news, perhaps find an occasional 
copy of a newspaper, or simply drink a 
bowl of flip. Meetings of all kinds, re- 
ligious and civil, were often held there, 
particularly in the winter months when 
the frigid meetinghouse presented a most 

forbidding prospect. In addition, many 
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old taverns have been dignified by service 
as temporary courthouses, and in the 
earliest days courts of all kinds dispensed 
royal justice from the leading public 
houses in shire towns. The Courts of 
Quarter Session and General Session of 
the Peace, tribunals of primary jurisdic- 
tion before which a staggering amount of 
litigation was argued each quarter, held 
sessions in taverns well into the nine- 
teenth century. These courts usually sat 
in several towns throughout each county 
in order to meet the demands and needs of 
a scattered population and thus they more 
often sat in taverns than in courthouses. 
Even in the shire towns where court- 
houses were available, the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas frequently sat in taverns long 
after the American Revolution. This was 
particularly true in winter when drafty 
court chambers defied all efforts to heat 
them, and in times of civil unrest when 
the judges appear to have preferred the 
safety of the local tavern to the court- 
house. Also, the records show that nearly 
every courthouse in New England either 
burned down or was extensively damaged 
by fire at one time or another, and in most 
instances at least twice. Nevertheless, 
litigious New Englanders were ever de- 
termined to have their day in court and 
the judges, usually harried by over- 
crowded dockets, were often willing to 
oblige by opening court in the principal 
public house.° 
In addition to serving as headquarters 
for bench and bar, many taverns served 
their communities in a more important 
manner, Weary wayfarers seeking food, 
warmth, and lodgings provided many 
towns with their chief link to the “out- 
side world.” Later, when regular stage- 
coach service was inaugurated, taverns 
were designated as stage stops and their 


importance was correspondingly _ in- 


—owr- 
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creased. Here travelers arrived, departed,, 
or stopped for refreshments, mail and 

newspapers were delivered and received, 

news was transmitted from town to town 

and fresh horses provided for the speeding 

coach.‘ Therefore, in the overall picture, 

it is evident that taverns, located near and 

often on the common, were important in- 

stitutions in most New England com- 

munities. 

In both the figurative and literal sense, 
men beat a path to the doors of both meet- 
inghouse and tavern; and in so doing they 
gave final definition to the physical form 
of the meetinghouse lot. In nearly every 
town paths and cart tracks crossed the 
common in every direction, according to 
the convenience of people approaching the 
tavern and the meetinghouse; and even- 
tually one or two of these haphazard paths 
became established streets or roads, cut- 
ting the tract into odd shaped sections. 
One good example of such development is 
still to be seen at West Boylston, Massa- 
chusetts, where the meetinghouse was 
erected in the middle of the common and 
the road coming in from the south turned 
sharply west to skirt the plot. Worshippers 
coming in from the south wore a path 
across the green to the meetinghouse and 
to the tavern beyond. Eventually this 
simple path became the principal north- 
south highway running through the 
town. It was simply more convenient to 
cross the meetinghouse lot than to skirt 
it and, as a result, the common today is 
divided into two irregular plots, one on 
either side of the road. Similar develop- 
ments took place in other towns. 

A very frequent sight in modern New 
England is a meetinghouse standing just 
across the street from the common. In 

‘most cases it will be found that the build- 
ing originally stood near one side of the 
common, and that a path, crossing in 





front of the meetinghouse, has since be- 
come a street. Properly speaking, hov - 
ever, the church still stands on a portion 
of the common or original meetinghouse 
lot.” The exact process by which any 
given common became the center of its 
town is part of the history of that town, 
and since the habits of no two communi- 
ties have ever been precisely the same, it 
follows that no two commons have devel- 
oped in exactly the same manner. Never- 
theless, certain general characteristics 
have marked the process in most places. 

Just as the tavern served to attract 
many phases of community life, it was 
only natural that it should also attract 
business. Perhaps the first, most charac- 
teristic, and long-lasting enterprise at- 
tracted by the tavern was the blacksmith 
shop. In many localities the smith was the 
only really skilled craftsman, and _ his 
services were almost indispensable to an 
agrarian community where most farmers 
lacked the wherewithall to operate their 
own forges. A good blacksmith, skilled in 
his trade, was well patronized, and com- 
mon sense often dictated that he locate 
close to the center of activity. As a result, 
most towns had a blacksmith shop near 
the tavern and, occasionally, on the com- 
mon itself. If a tavern also happened to 
be a stage stop, there was even more rea- 
son for a blacksmith to be located close at 
hand.*® 

What held true for blacksmiths was 
also true for other businesses, for it was 
simply a matter of good sense to become 
established where people tended to con- 
gregate. Therefore, merchants often lo- 
cated their shops near the common and, 
as individual circumstances dictated, they 
were followed by craftsmen such as boot- 
makers, chandlers, hatters,  cabinet- 
makers, tinsmiths or others. Depending 
upon the size of the community and the 
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demand for services, lawyers, physicians, 
printers, booksellers, paint makers, tailors, 
banks, and a variety of other enterprises 
might also be present and the commercial 
life of the town to a great extent grew up 
around the common. However, such de- 
velopments usually took place independ- 
ently of changes in the appearance of the 
common itself, 

[mprovement of the meetinghouse lot 
was invariably a very long process, and 
in some places it has never been com- 
pleted. The first settlers usually did noth- 
ing consciously to improve the tract. ‘T’rees 
were cut for firewood, stones were taken 
for building purposes, and a large section 
of land cleared to permit erection of the 
meetinghouse, but little labor was ex- 
pended beautifying an unproductive lot. 
The sole exception to this rule was the 
graveyard, usually located close to the 
meetinghouse or at least on some part of 
the common. There, trees were cut down, 
brush was cleared away, and surface 
stones rolled to the edge of the lot and 
used for a stone wall. If there were not 
enough stones to build a wall, some other 
kind of fencing was erected, for very few 
New England burial plots were not en- 
closed. The reason for fencing the grave- 
yard was not, as is often supposed, to keep 
cattle from trampling the graves. Indeed, 
quite the opposite was true, and the resi- 
dents of most communities, anxious to 
keep the burial ground free of under- 
growth and briars, yet unable to afford 
the labor or money to provide regular up- 
keep, found it expedient to let cattle do 
the work for them. A standard arrange- 
ment was to allow the sexton to pasture 
his herd on the plot if he, in return, would 
build a fence, maintain it, and keep the 
gravestones in place. Incidentally, the 
sexton was also held responsible for keep- 
ing his livestock confined, for most towns 
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prohibited animals running free in the 
streets—including the common."’ 

The remainder of the meetinghouse lot 
usually was neglected and in many in- 
stances was downright unsightly until 
after 1835-1840. When the stumps be- 
gan to rot away it was often customary 
for the local militia company to use the 
plot for its quarterly training. Otherwise 
it drilled in the roadways. In some towns, 
the militia actually cleared the common of 
trees, stumps, stones, and rocks in order 
to make it suitable for a drill field. On 
occasion, efforts were made to landscape 
the area and, as a result, the old meeting- 
house lot became known as the parade. In 
some of the larger towns, where improve- 
ments were made in the commons before 
the Revolution, a conscious effort was 
sometimes made to provide a smooth field 
for the annual battalion or regimental 
musters; but in the great majority of 
cases musters were held on farm fields 
rented for the purpose.*” 

In any event, it was often the military 
community (whose membership was 
usually synonymous with that of the 
church) that made the first actual im- 
provements in the common. In many 
towns the selectmen provided a magazine 
for the storage of powder and other mili- 
tary supplies. These structures were usual- 
ly built of brick or stone and were often, 
but not always, located on the meeting- 
house lot. If a town did not have a maga- 
zine, the powder was most frequently 
stored in the meetinghouse, thus present- 
ing another example of the close ties be- 
tween the church and civil community. 
Another feature of many commons was 
a gunhouse, also introduced by the mili- 
tary. These little buildings were rather 
drab wooden structures, not unlike early 
enginehouses or hearse houses, and were 
usually only large enough to shelter a 
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field piece. They were erected at state 
expense in towns where the militia was an 
artillery company, but often an old en- 
ginehouse was converted for the pur- 
pose.*” 

Other structures erected on or near the 
common reflect the various uses of the 
plot by the community. The church so- 
ciety often provided one or more rows of 
horse sheds to shelter the parishioners’ 
horses during services. These sheds were 
also freely used during the week if they 
happened to be convenient for persons at- 
tending business in town, and very often 
travelers who were stopping at the tavern 
had their mounts sheltered there for the 
night. The society also was likely to main- 
tain a hearse house close to the meeting- 
house and graveyard. If there was no 
hearse in town the structure was often a 
simple shed in which a litter could be 
stored along with the few tools used by 
the sexton. If a town happened to own a 
fire engine, it was often stored with the 
hearse; otherwise it was housed in a 
simple shack located on or near the com- 
mon.** 

Sometimes a well had been dug in the 
early days, and continued use of it by the 
townspeople eventually saw it capped with 
a simple box cover, perhaps a pump and 
even a watering trough. In many com- 
munities a hay scale was located close to 
the tavern and, as late as the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, pillory, stocks, 
whipping post and bulletin board stood on 
the common near the meetinghouse door. 
Exeept for what was sometimes a rather 
large tavern sign, few other structures of 
any kind helped relieve the barren appear- 
ance of most meetinghouse lots.*” 

Occasionally more than one meeting- 
house stood on the common, a product of 
the denominationalism that eventually 
broke the religious unanimity of most 


New England towns. When a schism oc- 
curred in the church, the “unorthodox 
portion of the community usually took it 
for granted that it had a perfect right to 
erect its own meetinghouse on the com- 


) 


mon, and in many instances no one gave 
serious thought to contesting that riglit. 
However, if the schism was accompanied 
by intense feeling it was often necessary or 
expedient for the second society to erect 
its meetinghouse elsewhere. In any event, 
the point to be noted is that the common 
belonged to the members of the church 
society and each member considered that 
he had a collective vested right in it. This 
attitude was responsible not only for the 
erection of new meetinghouses on the 
green but, at a later date, townhouses, |i- 
braries, and academies as well. Neverthe- 
less, regardless of what buildings were 
erected on the common proper, few if any 
improvements were made in the land it- 
self other than what had been done by 
the militia. 

Generally speaking, most commons 
were barren, unsightly plots from the 
earliest days until well after 1835. Brush, 
stumps, stones, rubbish, dead trees, and 
stagnant pools, swarming in summer with 
disease-carrying insects, typified a great 
many meetinghouse lots for centuries. A 
traveler in Litchfield, Connecticut, com- 
plained in 1803 that “there are fragments 
of old fences, boards, woodpiles, heaps of 
chips, old sleds bottom upward, carts, 
casks, weeds and loose stones lying along 
in wild confusion. ... Ihe road is scandal- 
ously bad... ruts and gutters with stones 
at every step... cut up by deep gullies 
in front of every house. . . . Droves of 
sheep and hogs infest the beautiful green 
and render it unsafe and disgusting to pass 
along the street.” *° 

At the other end of New England, 
Fairhaven, Vermont, reported that until 
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1853 “great stumps were standing on the 
green [which] for many years... re- 
mained an uneven and barren sand waste, 
lying open to the public, traversed by 
vehicles in all directions, occupied here 
and there by piles of lumber and old iron, 
and diversified by a number of knolls 
and... water sinks....’’ Even picturesque 
Middlebury maintained a similar morass 
in its center and the situation at nearby 
Hanover, New Hampshire, was no bet- 
ter.’ 

[In central New England, Thompson, 
Connecticut, was graced in 1836 by a 
meetinghouse, “blindless and _ bare,” 
standing on “‘the rough common, cut up 
by numerous wagon roads.” In nearby 
Brimfield, Massachusetts, the old meet- 
inghouse was torn down in 1805, the 
trees on the common were sold for fire- 
wood, and the lot, already cut in every 
direction by muddy cart ruts, remained a 
most unattractive place until improve- 
ments were begun in 1852."> In a few 
towns, the dismal scene was compounded 
when animals, contrary to law, ran loose 
in the streets until irate householders, an- 
noyed by the damage to their property, 
had them confiscated in the local pound. 

Of course some towns began to make 
improvements in their meetinghouse lots 
at a relatively early date, but such activity 
was usually at the initiative and expense of 
private individuals. In Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, for example, the first improve- 
ments were made in the common by two 
of the town’s leading citizens who planted 
trees on the lot in 1794. The effect was 
SO pleasing to the parishioners that the 
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town took over the project eight years 
later. A similar situation prevailed in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, where the 
Chief Justice of the Commonwealth set 
out trees in 1790, but it was another half 
century before the town followed his 
lead.’ In Grafton, Massachusetts, a long- 
standing desire on the part of a few 
parishioners to improve the meetinghouse 
lot was repeatedly vetoed in town meet- 
ing. Finally, in 1840, a vote was grudg- 
ingly carried to allow the common to be 
graded and fenced, but at private ex- 
pense.”” The same situation prevailed in 
many other towns throughout the length 
and breadth of New England. 

Generally speaking, the movement to 
improve the appearance of meeting- 
house lots did not get under way until 
the middle 1830’s when the boom that 
led to the Panic of 1837 provided sufh- 
cient capital for the undertaking. The 
Panic, however, put a damper on many 
such projects and it was not until the 
1840's, and often much later, that im- 
provements began. Improvements, when 
they were made, usually consisted of 
planting trees, erecting a fence, perhaps 
grading a large section of the lot, and 
even laying out cross paths. The result is 
that today in most New England towns, 
if the church stands on or near the site 
of the original meetinghouse, there will 
also be a piece of open land, perhaps 
fenced, a graveyard, the intersection of 
two or more roads or streets, and a small 
business center or the remains thereof. 
There is no indication that the center of 
town was ever used as a pasture. 
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NOTES 
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l See A. N. Garvan, Architecture and Town 
Planning in Colonial Connecticut (New Haven, 
1951); and W. H. Wilcoxson, History of 
Stratford, Connecticut (Stratford, 1939), pp. 
67> ft. 

= See maps of Blandford, Mass., 1796 series, 
in Massachusetts Archives, and in S. G. Wood, 
The and Turnptkes of Blandford 
(n.p., 1908). Limitations of space prohibit 
listing extensive citation here. Therefore, in 


Taverns 


most cases the works cited may be considered 
only as samples of available sources. John War- 
ver Barber’s Historical Sketches of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut illustrate most points made 
in this article. 

* “Kennebec Purchase Papers’ 
Massachusetts Historical plans of 
Gottstown, N. Flies before and after settlement 
in George P. Hadley, The History of ... Gofts- 
town (n.p., n.d.); plans of Waitsfield, Vt., 
1816 & 1830, in Matt B. Jones, History of the 
Town of Waitsheld, Vermont ( Boston, 1909) ; 
plan of Meredith, N. H. in New Hampshire 
State Papers, ed. A. S. Batchellor (Concord, 
N. H., 1896), XVII, 480; George H. Haynes, 
Historical Sketch of the . . . Congregational 
Church Sturbridge, Massachusetts (Worces- 
ter, 1910), pp. 22-23 ff. It should be noted that 
many persons sold their home lots and moved 
to their farm lands. 

* Francis Jackson, History of the Early Set- 
tlement of Newton (Boston, 1854), pp. 76-78; 
Heman R. Timlow,.. . Sketches of Southing- 
ton, Connecticut (Hartford, 1875), pp. 72-75 
Haynes, of. cit. 

”See Wood, op. cit.; A. A. and A. E. 
Lehtinen, History of Jaffery, New Hampshire 
(Jaffery, 1937), pp. 101, 172. 

® Rockingham County, N, H., Court of Gen- 
eral Session of the Peace, “Sessions Book,”’ Isto 
& IS21; “Record of the Lincoln 
| Maine | General Session of the Peace,’ 
1791, 18315 Lincoln County Court of Common 
Pleas, “Record,” 1806, 1827; Worcester Coun- 
tv, Mass., Court of Common Pleas, “‘Record,” 
1786, 


, 


in Maine and 


Societies ; 


Counts 


’ 


176%, 


1787, 1813; miscellaneous papers in files 
of Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 

* Elizabeth Ward, Old Times in Shrewsbur) 
(n.p., 1892), P. 343 Wood, Op. cit... passim. 

5 Cf. Maps of West Boylston, Mass., 1794 
& 1830, in Archives. See 
other examples below. In many towns, industry 


Massachusetts also 
or other considerations caused the population 


from the 


Rhode Island, 


and business center to move away 
meetinghouse. Particularly in 


many towns grew up around business or co:n- 
mercial centers, while in all parts of New Eng- 
land it frequently happened that defunct church 
societies sold their lands and tore down th 


' 
building. Such towns are outside the scope of 
this article. 

* An example of such a stage of development 


may be seen at Old Sturbridge Village. 

1° See map of Lexington, Mass., 1775, in 
Massachusetts Archives; and map of Salem, 
N.H., in Edgar Gilbert, History of Salem, New 
Hampshire (Concord, 1907). 

11 Joseph Dow, History of Hampton, Nex 
Hampshire (Salem, 1890), I, 61-62; Howard 
Phalen, History of the Town of Acton (n.p., 
n.d.), p. 182. 

12 Warren E. Brown, History of Hampton 
Falls, New Hampsiire (Manchester, N. H., 
1900), 333 ff. ; Charles N. Selleck, Norwalk 
(Norwalk, Conn., 1896), p. 39; J. Bail y 
Moore, History of the Town of Candia, New 
Hampshire (Manchester, N. H., 
139-155. 

1S Brow n, op. cit.: Jackson, op. cit.: 
azine Returns,” and “Gun Houses,” 
othce of Massachusetts Adjutant General. 

‘4 See map and picture of Leominster, Mass., 
1§30, in Massachusetts Archives; Cyrus Eaton, 
Annals of the Town of Warren, Maine 
(Hallowell, 1877), Pp. 335; 

1° George W. Chase, History of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts (Haverhill, 1861), p. 69; Ben- 
jamin Chase, History of Old Chester, N. H. 
(Auburn, N. H.,, 1869), p. 105. 

© The Litchfield Monitor, June 29, 1803. 

1? Andrew N. Adams, History of the To= 
of Fairhaven, Vermont (Fairhaven, 1870), pp. 
192-193; Samuel Swift, History of the Tow 
of Middlebury, Vermont (Middlebury, 1859), 
pp. 296 ff.; John K. Lord, History of the Tow 
of Hanover, Neww Hampshire (Hanover, 1928 ), 
p. 23. 

‘“ Richard M. Bayles, History of Windham 
County, Connecticut (New York, 1889), p. 
706; Charles M. Hyde, Historical Celebration 
of the Brimheld, Massachusett 
(Springfield, Mass., 1879), p. 72. 

1’ Daniel T. V. Huntoon, History 
Town of Canton (Cambridge, 1873), p. 273; 
George W. Chase, History of Haverhill, Massa- 

husetts (Haverhill, 1s61), pp. 507-508. 

-" Grafton, Massachusetts, Town Records, 
Vol. Vi. under dates March 7, 1836 and Jun 
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3, 1539. 
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You are cordially invited 

to visit our Antique Galleries 

on the second floor at 
SHREVE’S 

Ftere you will find true quality 
and a choice Selection of fine pteces 
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paintings, prints, rare and 
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A New Service in Real Estate 
SIMS REGISTER OF 
ANTIQUE HOUSES 

A clearing house for information on what antique 
houses are for sale in Eastern Massachusetts and 
Southern New Hampshire. Let us know your re- 


quirements and we'll steer you to the broker who 
has the right house for you. 


LucILE AND JOHN SIMs 


7 Maple Avenue Sudbury, Mass. 
Hilltop 3-8801 
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MADELEINE WILKINSON, B.A. 
P.O. Box 61, Montpelier, Vermont 
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WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. { American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
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.NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


Mar. thru Dec., in a 17th-century house 


Reservations desirable— Te/. HOmestead 5-010} 





Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
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CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 


By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Fairfield Connecticut 




















Outp SILVER SPOON PATTERNS 
PECULIAR TO AMERICA 
Made in New England and New York in the 


early ig9th century. Original examples and 
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You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
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STATE STREET 
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